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" The good want power, but to shed idle tears; 
The powerful goodness want — worse need for them." 

The devil is the prince of this world, and the gods are cruci- 
fied. That, we sometimes feel, is the summing up of the ap- 
pearances of history. Wrong is might. Religion, then, is the 
faith that this appearance is not the ultimate truth ; that 
the two great wants — the want of power on the part of good- 
ness, and the want of goodness on the part of power — will 
prove in the end to be better abundantly supplied : the faith, 
in short, that the universe has a heart, or that the heart will 
find for itself a universe.* This faith has, I think, been the soul 
of all religions, or, at least, of the religions of all thoughtful 
peoples ; but,, most of all, it has been the soul of Christianity. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

(To be concluded in the next number.) 



THE ETHICS OF HEGEL 

A plunge in tnedias res is not the current way in philosophi- 
cal discussions. The introductory orientation is too often a 
porch out of all proportion to the building. The start is made 
with giving a resume of Greek thought. Then an easy hop, 
skip, and jump brings us through early Christian thought and 
scholasticism to modern philosophy. From Descartes to 
Kant brings us to what has been considered the heart of mod- 
ern philosophy. But we go on farther to see that the heart is 
greatly changed ; that the centre has become an all-animating 
organic life; that subjectivism has become objectivism again, 
and that we are in a modernized Greek phase of thought. 
Kant, like Socrates, no longer represents any more than a 
phase of the larger concrete thought of the world. Seven- 
league boots would be needed to traverse the distance between 

* Cf. Browning's " Epistle from Karshish : 

"So, the All-Great were the All- Loving, too 

So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ' O heart I made, a heart beats here.' " 
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Kant and Hegel in ethical conceptions. At first sight there 
seems rather to be a gulf than a bridge for us to cross. But 
gulfs and seas, instead of dividing, now serve to unite thoughts 
as well as countries. Continuity in and through diversity is 
a regnant conception of Hegelian philosophy. Hegel is said 
to have burned his bridges behind him. But bridges of 
thought are incombustible, and it is not difficult to trace the 
continuity through diversity of Hegel's ethical conceptions 
with those of Kant. The subject-matter itself will also re- 
veal continuity with Greek conceptions. We must make the 
transition from Kant to Hegel as brief as it is great and defi- 
nite. Formulas are as useful as they are inadequate, — often 
useful because of their inadequateness. The starting-point 
of both Kant and Hegel is man. But Kant considers the 
subjective Ego, while Hegel considers the objective Ego. The 
categorical imperative upon both was the eternal command, 
l\S)&i asaurdv. They differed chiefly in their conception of the 
<reauT<5v, whose exegesis they attempted. With Kant it was the 
abstract, subjective self; with Hegel it was the concrete, ob- 
jective, the completely ethicized or socialized self. Kant lived 
and labored under the conceptions of the eighteenth century 
rationalism, which held that reason was innate in every man 
as a sum total of clear, fixed notions, while Hegel considered 
reason as an immanent impulse of rationality that was contin- 
uously realizing itself in human experience. They both had 
a metaphysic of ethics. But with Kant this was forever un- 
utterable, with Hegel it had been continually uttering itself 
in the institutions of man. With one it was formless, with 
the other it was the continuously self-realizing Word that from 
the beginning was formative of the moral organism of 
humanity. The one looked solely within, the other looked 
outward for the self to be studied. With Kant the res interna 
was absolutely supersensible. With Hegel it was expressed 
in definite and increasingly adequate forms in the res publico. 
of the external world of man's activity. Hence he makes his 
" Philosophy of History" an illustrative exposition of his 
science of ethics. The State in the most concrete sense of 
this term is the esao-cov manifesting itself in temporal condi- 
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tions. The history of the world is the tribunal through which 
man utters the forms of the categorical imperative heard in 
the supersensible world. Let us say in brief, then, that the 
difference between Kant and Hegel may be formulated as the 
difference between an abstract and a concrete asaurov 

Hegel never ceased to inveigh against the vice of abstract- 
ness. His whole work consists in starting from, criticising, 
and passing beyond various abstract conceptions to a real 
concrete in which alone they find their place as organic 
phases or members. That which is true relatively to its cor- 
relate is false when abstracted from its correlate. And both 
correlates are true only when they pass through this category 
of reciprocity to the organism which they both imply and 
demonstrate. The empirical and the noumenal self; the pure 
reason and the practical reason ; subjective freedom and 
conditioning environment ; duty and the good, — these are 
some of the elements of ethical man that Kant abstracted 
from their organic process, wherewith to build his airy castle 
of morality. Abstractions, every one of them, says Hegel, 
who endeavors to lead through them to the more concrete 
view. We may, however, select two terms which will illus- 
trate the difference between Kant and Hegel in ethics, — i.e., 
Moralitat and Sittlichkeit, both of which are used by the 
Germans for what we call morality. The first denotes the 
morality of the heart or of the conscience. The latter denotes 
conventional morality, or the objective customs that are recog- 
nized as moral (ydixd t mores, Sitten). The first is the individual 
conscience, the second is the social conscience. Hegel would 
say that there would be no Moralitat without Sittlichkeit, 
while Kant, with his categorical imperative, would make each 
individual an Athanasius contra mundum. Hegel would say 
that there could be no duty without some objective good as 
content for the formal good-will. That is, there can be no 
abstract self-realization by the conscientious man, no good- 
will without good manners. To realize himself the individual 
must do it in the forms of social man, must go beyond him- 
self to be himself. He must erect himself above himself aud 
expand himself beyond himself in his actualizing of his good- 
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will. Only in the objective forms of his station can he find his 
duties. Otherwise his morality is sure to be peevish, cranky, 
and tyrannical, though, as a Simon Stylites, he may write the 
title of saint before his name. Hegel makes most trenchant 
criticisms * of Kant's formal law, showing that as an abstract 
universal it can neither suggest any particular duties nor test 
the Tightness of rules otherwise suggested. It can only be 
a voice thundering in the inner Sinai, " thou shalt," without 
power to proceed to decalogic or monologic specification of 
what to do. Only an* objective standard of right can afford 
the ground of private judgment and render it other than mere 
wilfulness. Pythagoras had this in view when he said that 
the best education one could desire for his son would be to 
have him be a citizen of a people with good institutions. On 
the other hand, such good institutions are impossible without 
the element of Moralitat. Society does not exist apart from 
the individual. It is rather an organism of organisms, whose 
Sittlichkeit expresses the immanent Moralitat of its people. 
It exists in and through the life of its members. Hegel's 
conception combated both an abstract individualism and an 
abstract societarianism. His ethics are the result of the or- 
ganically related elements of Moralitat and Sittlichkeit, as the 
very life of the most concrete form of the self or man, — i.e., 
the State. It is the science of this body politic in its move- 
ment of self-realization, in which also the individual realizes 
himself, because its realization is what he must enter into in 
order to be what he ought to be. Further contrasts, how- 
ever, would be better exhibited in the course of an exposition 
and criticism of Hegel's own ethical theory. We propose a 
brief expository statement of Hegel's doctrine. 

Hegel's doctrine is found chiefly in his " Philosophic des 
Rechts," which is an enlarged exposition of the second part 
of his " Philosophic des Geistes." With this goes as an inter- 
preting sequel his " Philosophy of History." We shall also 
find additional exposition of various points in his " Phaenom- 
enologie des Geistes." 

* Hegel's Werke, i. 313, referred to by Professor Caird, " The Philosophy of 
Kant," ii. 186. 
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I may take it for granted that enough readers of this Jour- 
nal are not familiar with Hegel's own work to warrant a re- 
statement of his doctrine. 

Hegel terms the second part of his " Philosophic des 
Geistes" der objective Geist, which exhibits the free spirit as it 
actually stands or lives as thinking will in the world. It is an 
exhibition of spirit as objectified in the institutions of law, the 
family, and the state, set between subjective spirit and the abso- 
lute spirit. Thus his ethics start from the natural condition of 
man and lead on to man in his highest relations, exhibiting 
the perfection of his spiritual character in the realms of art, 
religion, and philosophy, — the three media of perfect self- 
realization or of comprehension of his relations with the Abso- 
lute Spirit of whom and through whom and to whom are all 
things. We shall note in our criticism Hegel's apparent 
failure to carry ethics up into this sphere of the absolute 
spirit. 

Hegel's method is always that of beginning with the most 
abstract phase of his topic and following through the imma- 
nent self-criticism of one abstract phase to another until the 
organic idea (Begriff) is reached, which is then seen to be the 
real presupposition throughout instead of being an inductive 
result. His true first principle, his most concrete statement, is 
scarcely perceptible in his first advances, but it comes more 
and more clearly to light as the immanent and organic prin- 
ciple that lives in, through, and above all the abstractions that 
strut dogmatically, aping the real. His order, moreover, is 
always the logical one from the abstract universal through 
the particular to the universalized individual. 

Hegel's " Philosophic des Rechts" may be called the doc- 
trine of the will. The will is the man, and ethical man is will 
realized in his social institutions. To reach this conception, 
however, he starts with the most abstract conception of will, 
which he takes as ready to hand. He divides the whole work, 
as usual, into triadic form :* 



* " Grundlinien der Philosophic des Rechts," Berlin, 1821, § 33. All the refer- 
ences in this paper are to this earlier edition. 
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I. The will as immediate, undeveloped potentiality, which 
gives the sphere of abstract or formal right. 

II. The will self-reflected, or subjective individuality, op- 
posed to objective will. This gives the sphere of Moralitat, 
or of conscience contra mundum. 

III. The will as the unity and truth of these two abstract 
phases, the realm of formal freedom and objective right real- 
ized in the world. This gives the realm of Sittlichkeit, or the 
ethical world, as the concrete realization of man as will. This 
includes the sphere of (a) the family, (b) civil society, (c) the 
state in the most concerete sense of the term, such as Dr. 
Mulford construes "the Nation." Under this last he em- 
braces (a) internal polity, (£) external polity, (y) interna- 
tional polity, or the history of the world, as the realization of 
man in the most cosmopolitan sense of the term. 

I. The Sphere of Abstract Right. — Formal freewill is the ab- 
stract universal, which demands full sway for itself without 
any conscientious motive or conviction. Beginning is made 
with this formal will as a mere potentiality of entering into 
manifold relations. The one possessing such freedom is a 
" person." As such a person I have the right to cast my will 
over everything and make it mine. It is my right to do so. 
But other persons exist. Hence the formula of abstract right 
is, " Be a person, and respect others as persons." Hegel 
warns us against putting into this formula all that it would 
imply in an ethical, social, or civil state. He is using " per- 
son" here only in its most abstract and formal sense of an 
individual will, as yet undeveloped in civil and social relations 
(" Philosophic des Rechts," § 35). Such a person is nowhere 
to be found. But the conception results from the abstract 
conception of will. It represents the first phase of self-con- 
sciousness in which " Ich ist alles," the will sovereign and the 
whole " world its oyster." The rights of the abstract person 
are absolute and universal, but utterly unlike the personal 
rights dependent upon and guaranteed by organized society. 
Abstract will asserts itself against its limiting environment 
and lays its hand upon its rights. It thus acquires objective 
existence and takes the first step towards actualization. 
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Things are soulless, will-less, and " the person has the right 
to subject all things to his will, thus making them his" (§ 44). 
First, the body and its life is taken possession of, then other 
things. I place my will over a thing and make it an attri- 
bute or property of me. Thus "property" appears as object- 
ified will. But will involves the further right of using or 
consuming things and of relinquishment. But other wills do 
the same. Hence limitation which leads to " contract," which 
is the first form of a " common will." But this will is yet far 
from being that of the universal will of society. Its elements 
are accidental and particular, and can give no guarantee of 
fulfilment. Fraud, violence, and crime are inevitable. In 
" crime" will violates itself, and thus creates its own " punish- 
ment." The person gives an eye for an eye, thus negating 
his crime. The punishment is but the reaction upon the per- 
son of his own act. It is equally the act of his will and his 
own right. But in this as yet unorganized and unethical con- 
dition, where there is no universal will of society to mediate 
between crime and punishment, " vengeance" takes the place 
of ethical retribution, and the state of nature becomes an 
aggregate of not even semi-domesticated Ishmaelites, or a 
war of all against all. Property, contract, and punishment 
are seen to be impossible without the presence and mediation 
of a universalized or ethical will. Death or slavery can be 
the only logical issue to abstract will seeking its abstract 
rights. With no other elements at work such a state of 
nature could never give rise to the institution of the State. 
Some judge more just and universal must be found. The 
demand is for a particular will which can at the same time 
will the universal or the " infinite subjectivity of freedom" 
(§§ 103 and 104). Such a will must reflect upon itself, retire 
from mere objectivity to the internal forum. This forum is 
that of Conscience, or 

II. Moralit'dt, or Abstract Duty (§ 105). — This is the sphere 
of "subjective right," for the will, reflecting upon itself, 
changes the merely objective " person" into a subject (§ 104). 
Thus freedom reaches a higher ground and person becomes 
more personal. The stand-point now is the right of the sub- 
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jective will (§ 107). Hegel shows the process from the most 
abstract form of this subjectivity through the phases of (a) 
purpose and responsibility, (6) intention and welfare to (c) 
the good and conscience, where abstract right is translated 
into duty and virtue or good-will. 

First, it is held that responsibility is only commensurate 
with knowledge. Next, the quality of the will depends upon 
the " intention" and its objective results, which are never re- 
stricted to particular selfish ends. They must (thirdly) be 
judged according to their universal worth. Hence " the 
good" as the reconciliation of the particular subjective will 
with the universal will, or with the rational. The ideal here 
is that of duty for duty's sake. The duty, however, is yet 
abstract. No content can be furnished by itself. The uni- 
versal element is merely formal, unspecified as to content, 
giving no answer as to what one's duty is in any situation, 
except the grandiloquent one of " do right though the heavens 
fall." An objective system of principles and duties, and the 
union of the subjective knowledge with them, is plainly im- 
possible on this stand-point (§ 137). Hegel, here and else- 
where, makes, as we have said, trenchant criticism of Kant's 
doctrine of duty. This formal law divorces duty from all 
interest or desire, a psychological impossibility. It takes no 
cognizance of the concrete situation and can suggest no 
present duty. It cannot discriminate between particular 
actions so as to call one of them a duty. Finally, it must 
equally universalize all particular actions, and thus bring 
about confusion and collisions. Only in view of the institu- 
tion of property in the state can it say, " Thou shalt not 
steal." In the abstract form of Kant it must equally say, 
" Thou shalt steal." That is, if we abstract all social relations, 
which ex hypothesi Kant does, we can universalize any par- 
ticular rule without contradiction. In the realm of the con- 
crete morality of social life, however, we cannot do this. 
What will be the result of such an abstract subjective concep- 
tion of duty ? Plainly the individual must become the law- 
giver and the judge of what is absolute good. He must trust 
to his own private judgment without the mediation of exist- 
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ing codes of society. He must give a purely subjective indi- 
vidual determination of the content of the lofty but formal 
universal. The individual becomes the measure of the moral 
quality of objective actions. There is no public source and 
standard for the guidance of private judgment. Hegel does 
not neglect the important function of the duty of private 
judgment, but is here only showing its capriciousness when 
taken out of the concrete relations of an ethical world. An- 
tinomianism is a logical and historical outcome of such ab- 
stract private judgment, which runs riot and plays the tyrant 
for lack of an objective concrete social system of duties. It 
is the making of self a statesman to represent a concrete state 
that ex hypothesi does not yet exist. This elevation of the in- 
dividual subjective judgment to be the measure and definition 
of the universal finally results in the evil. " The highest sum- 
mit of subjectivity asserting itself as the absolute is the bad." 
It is at this abstract stand-point of the natural (unethicized) 
will that we find the origin of moral evil (§§ 139, 140). Hence 
we see that conscience at this stage cannot be true or good 
conscience. This abstraction in turn demands as its cor- 
relate that which it was called out to correct, — i.e., objective 
right. In fact, these two abstractions must be integrated into 
the concrete ethical substance from which they have really 
been abstracted. We are only advancing, prodigal-like, to 
the real home of morality, from which we have violently torn 
ourselves away. We thus reach the ethical (sittliche) world. 

III. In this world of ethical {sittliche) relations of the family, 
civil society, the state, and humanity, the idea of freedom is 
realized as a " living good that is powerful enough to actual- 
ize itself" (§ 142). Here abstract rights become ethical and 
authorized rights, and abstract duty becomes specific and full 
of content. Private judgment becomes relatively universalized, 
and the lofty, cold, and colorless imperative becomes relatively 
incarnated in the hearts of a brotherhood of men. In his " Phae- 
nomenologie des Geistes" Hegel traces with a larger and freer 
hand the dialectic of previous stages under the rubrics of " self- 
consciousness" and " reason," and uses that of " spirit" to des- 
ignate what he, in the " Philosophic des Geistes," calls realized 
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morality {Sittlichkeii). He there uses the term "spirit" as 
equivalent to the corporate social " self-consciousness" and 
"reason," which has had the power to create the ethical world 
into various grades of which each individual is born, and 
through which he takes form and content in the work of self- 
realization, or of becoming a " person" in the truer sense of 
the term. The laws of this world are his own laws. He 
must fulfil them to realize himself. He finds them existing 
for him, as the reason and law of his own specific nature as 
man. In fact, man is by nature a social animal. He is only 
real as he is social. To be himself he must be more than his 
own abstract self; to live his own life he must live the life of 
the body corporate. On one hand, these laws of society ap- 
pear with even more authority than the laws of nature. On 
the other hand, they are not foreign to him, but yield to him 
the testimony of the spirit that they are his own (§§ 146, 147). 
In accepting them he is not doing despite to his own indi- 
viduality, but is accepting the essential conditions of its pres- 
ervation and development. The individuality of a man who, 
from infancy, should sever all relations to his fellow-men and 
grow up " naturally" would be an idiot, — even lower than the 
animals with which he might consort. Society is really cre- 
ative of individuality. The enlightenment and regulation of 
the subjective conscience by the laws and duties of one's sta- 
tion clothes its nakedness with the garments of truth and 
beauty. The largest altruism demanded by them is essen- 
tially the largest possible egoism. Through it the individual 
elevates himself from capricious lawlessness into substantial 
freedom and personality. Living for others is the highest 
form of living for self. Hegel also uses the term substance to 
characterize the ethical tissue into which man is born. The 
moral disposition of the individual consists in his recognition 
of this substance as his own (" Philosophic des Geistes," § 5 15). 
Virtue he defines as ethical personality {sittliche personlichkeii), 
or the life of the individual permeated and transformed by the 
ethical substance. Here duties and rights first exist, and that 
only through reciprocal relation (" Philosophic des Rechts," 
§ 155). Here the natural man is gradually converted into 
Vol. II. — No. 2 13 
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the ethical man. This ethical substance is an immanent and 
determining principle of action which permeates and trans- 
forms the natural man, — acts as a moulding power through 
the family, and the social, civil, religious, educational, and 
political organizations. These various institutions of society 
are the realized objective form of the ethical substance in the 
fruition of its own being. 

Hegel notes three phases of this ethical world, — 

(i) The family as the primitive form of this ethical spirit. 

(2) Civil society, which results from the separation of the 
members of families and their being reunited again in more 
external form for the security of person and property, in a 
realm of merely formal universality. 

(3) The State, or the invisible spirit of the nation, de- 
veloped to an organic reality in the hearts and customs and 
genius of its people. 

(1) The individual first comes to himself in the family, 
whose active principle is love, which transcends and includes 
its members in its unity. The family is the first or instinctive 
realization of the ethical spirit. It exists not by contract but 
by the grace of God. The union of love and trust in this 
circle forms its organizing and controlling principle, so that 
in it the individual members find a measurable fulfilment of 
their own capacities. The family, too, is a process involving, — 

(a) Marriage. 

(d) Family property. 

(c) The education of children to maturity, and the separa- 
tion of its members. 

(a) Marriage is a transformed physical union of male and 
female. The animal phase is transfigured by love into a spir- 
itual one. Marriage implies the free consent of the two per- 
sons to constitute henceforth one person, to submit to limi- 
tations in order to gain fuller self-realization. The husband 
is more of a man than the bachelor. Hence it is an ethical 
duty of mankind to enter into and maintain the marriage re- 
lation (§ 162). The marriage bond is essentially a spiritual 
relation in which individuals subjugate their private aims and 
wishes to the law of at least a dual life, love, and good. 
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Hence marriage, too, is more than a contract. For contract 
implies that the parties still retain their external indepen- 
dence. Hegel says that Kant's subsumption of marriage 
under " contract" is scandalous (§ 75). In marriage the twain 
are to become one flesh, one heart, one mind, one person. 
Hence the marriage ceremony should be one of social and 
religious celebration. The cold formalism of mere civil con- 
tract before a justice of the peace is utterly inadequate to 
manifest and declare such a spiritual relation. Marriage is 
of both ethical and intellectual influence upon the parties. 
They have larger views of life and a common good as 
their aim. Marriage, too, is essentially monogamic. This is 
one of the absolute principles on which the ethical character 
of a social state rests (§ 167). Marriage between blood-rela- 
tions is also unethical. The family, as a single personality, 
has its external reality in its family property. 

(6) It is of the essence of family property that it be common 
property. This gives property an ethical value which we 
could not find for it under the category of " abstract right." 
The thought of a common good animates all in the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of family possessions, relatively over- 
coming the " miserable aims that end with self." 

(c) The education of children to maturity. 

Children complete the family circle. In and through them 
the unity of married love comes to external manifestation. 
In loving the offspring of their love the parents love each 
other anew. The rights and duties of parents and children 
spring out of the common good of the family. Confidence 
and obedience are educed in the children that they may grow 
up in love in the family ethos. The slave-like relation of chil- 
dren to parents among the Romans was of the most disastrous 
influence. The modern world recognizes that children are 
potentially free spiritual beings whom the family is to train 
for citizenship in a larger ethical sphere. Families multiply, 
parents die, and children grow up, and we have a multitude 
of separate persons again, though of more concrete and ethi- 
cal content than under the category of " abstract right." Here 
the elements of individualism and independence appear again, 
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with differing and conflicting interests. The first phase of a 
return to a higher ethical unity is in the form of 

(2) Civil society, or the realm of armed peace among now 
semi-tutored Ishmaelites bound together, through their wants, 
by contract for defence against each other. ' Hegel declines to 
name this other than " the state on its external side," or gov- 
ernment. In this realm of " particularity," or, as he elsewhere 
calls it, " system of atomism of self-interest" (" Philosophic 
des Geistes," § 523), each private atomistic person makes him- 
self an end and uses everything else as a means. Law, the 
abstract universal element here is only a mechanical means to 
prevent internecine warfare. It is a task-master to be eluded 
by every means, and yet serves the pedagogic purpose of dis- 
ciplining caprice into formal unity. Absolute individualism 
would be civil anarchy. The individual must contract to 
limit himself by some outward form of universality in order 
to exist. Through this he learns that his own good can only 
come through the good of all, and comes to recognize that 
the concrete state is the good and true for him on earth, 
without the immanent life of which in civil society govern- 
ment could not exist. But to reach this recognition of a 
common corporate good as each one's own good, civil society 
passes through three phases. 

(a) The system of wants, including labor, wealth, and 
classes of society. 

(J?) The administration of justice, including legal rights, 
public laws, and courts of justice. 

(c) The sphere of police regulation, in its broadest sense, 
and that of incorporated companies under legal sanction. 

We cannot follow Hegel through his elaborate treatment of 
these phases, continuously demonstrating that each one pre- 
supposes and actually rests upon the larger ethical organization 
of man in the nation or the spiritual state. Through the main- 
tenance of the sanctity of marriage, and of honor in corpora- 
tions, civil society passes over into the Nation, in which all the 
previous abstract phases are taken up as organic elements. 

(3) The Nation or the invisible State. 

Hegel's lofty and profound conception of the State, as the 
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highest realization of the will in its substantial freedom, is 
happily too well known to need lengthy exposition. Dr. 
Mulford thoroughly assimilated, appreciated, and American- 
ized this conception of " The Nation" as " a moral organism" 
and " a moral personality," rooted in human nature, which is 
rooted in the Divine nature, and of Divine origin and sanc- 
tion ; the sphere for the " institution" and " the realization of 
rights and of freedom;" "sovereign" and representative of 
the individual, the family, society, civil rights, and the com- 
monwealth ; immanent in and vitalizing all these spheres ; " a 
temple whose building is of living stones," a body in and 
through which alone individuals can get the form and content 
of personality ; " the work of God in history realizing the 
moral order of the world;" "fulfilling humanity in God;" 
" the beginning and the goal of history ;" " having an im- 
mortal life" and " its consummation in the perfected kingdom 
of the Christ." 

With Hegel the State is the ethical idea actualized in pro- 
gressively more adequate form, the moral life of humanity 
throbbing through and integrating all the activity of its 
individuals. 

" The State is the self-conscious ethical {Sittliche) substance, 
the union of the principle of the family and of pivil society. 
In the family this principle exists as the feeling of love. This 
immediate but essential principle, however, receives the form 
of self-conscious universality through the second principle, 
which contains the elements of knowledge and will, or think- 
ing will. Thus the state appears, having for its content and 
absolute aim intelligent subjectivity developed into rationality." 
("Philosophic des Geistes," § 535). " The state is the actu- 
ality of the substantial will, the vital union of the particular 
interest of its members with the relatively universal aims of 
man as man. Neither the family nor civil society is commen- 
surate with such realization of individuals, though in both of 
these spheres a beginning is made from single to universal 
aims. This larger — the largest earthly — sphere takes up and 
fulfils all narrower ones. The state is universal or public 
reason, existing unreflectingly in the genius or spirit of its 
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people, and objectively in its customs and institutions. Mem- 
bership in this moral organism is the highest duty. It is the 
ethical substance in which alone one can be himself. All that 
he says about the state can be questioned only by confounding 
it, as many modern theorists do, with " civil society" as the 
mechanical expedient for the security of private rights and 
liberty. Herbert Spencer's conception is essentially only a 
more developed form of that of " The Leviathan" of Hobbes. 
Rousseau's volonte generate also lacked corporate sovereignty, 
because it represented only an abstraction and contract of par- 
ticular wills, as a means. The corporate will, however, is the 
primal essential element in Hegel's conception of the state. 
It is the true end of man on earth, an end that realizes itself 
in and through its self-conscious members. The idea of the 
state is itself a process having (a) immediate actuality in the 
particular state, — an independent organism, with its own con- 
stitution or internal polity [Staatsrechf) ; passing (0) into the 
relation of one state to other states, — external polity; and 
finally (c) appearing as the universal or generic idea as lord 
over particular states. It is thus the fullest earthly manifesta- 
tion of man as spirit, actualizing itself in the process of 
universal history (§ 259). 

(a) Internal polity. 

The state, as actualized concrete freedom, not only permits 
but creates and contains as vital members individual person- 
alities. " The prodigious strength and depth of modern states 
springs from their giving the principle of subjectivity or private 
personality the most extreme and independent development, 
while at the same time reducing this element into substan- 
tial unity with and making it a means for the realization of 
their own generic end" (§ 260). 

The principle of the worth of the individual, he says, " marks 
the turning-point in the distinction of modern and ancient 
times. Christianity first emphasized this principle and made 
it the vital principle of a new form of the world" (§ 124). 
Hence he must never be understood as slighting this element 
in his larger doctrine of the state, though this appears to 
approach very nearly the ancient doctrine, which swamped 
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the individual in the state. It is only the inane perversion 
of this Christian principle of subjectivity that he criticises. 
Though the state may appear as an external power, it is 
really but the rational expression of the corporate will of 
individuals. In the state rights and duties are in reciprocal 
relation. " This union of duty and right is one of the most 
important notes of the state and the inner ground of its 
strength. The individual in accomplishing his duty finds 
self-satisfaction. From his relation to the state there springs 
a right, so that the public affair becomes his own affair" (§ 261). 
Through the disposition and ethos of its people mere govern- 
ment is changed to ethical and substantial self-government, 
and is thus the actualization of concrete freedom. The 
universal element in the laws and institutions of the state 
are simply the reflective expression of the ethical spirit of its 
people. " They are the reason of the nation, developed and 
actualized in particular forms, and thus the steadfast basis of 
the state and of the genial confidence of its citizens" (§ 265). 

" The guarantee of a constitution — i.e., the necessity that 
the laws be reasonable and their realization secured — lies in 
the spirit of the people as a whole, — that is, in their definite 
self-consciousness of its reason (religion being this conscious- 
ness in its absolute substantiality), and also in the real organi- 
zation conformable to it as a development of that principle. 
The constitution presupposes this consciousness of the 
national spirit, as this spirit presupposes the constitution. 
For the actual spirit has the definite consciousness of its 
principles only so far as they are present to it as existing" 
(" Philosophie des Geistes," § 540). The people make their 
own constitution. 

But religion forms a most important factor in the spirit of 
a people. Hegel says frankly that religion is the founda- 
tion of the state, which " is the Divine will unfolding itself in 
the actual organization of a people." Religion has the abso- 
lute truth for its content, creating the* most powerful and 
lofty temper of a people, and thus affording the highest ap- 
probation and sovereignty to the laws of the state. But when 
religion degenerates into fanaticism, and tries to make the 
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state a church-state, it needs to be curbed. Thus church 
organizations, like other societies, are subordinate to the 
state. Still the religious sentiment of a people is so con- 
trolling that it is only " a folly of modern times to alter a 
system of corrupt morality and laws without a change in 
religion, to attempt a political revolution without a religious 
reformation" (§ 552). The religious faith should be left free, 
because the sphere of religion is higher than that of politics. 
But when religion takes the form of separate, dissenting 
organizations within the state, they must be subordinated to 
the ethical supervision of the state. They cannot be per- 
mitted to foster opinions absolutely alien or opposed to the 
constitution as expressing the corporate genius of its people, 
or to treat the state as a soulless, Godless mechanism, instead 
of an ethical expression of the freedom of God's children. 
Modern states base their constitutions on the principle of 
freedom. Want of freedom in religion, or an unethical con- 
ception of God, will be found hostile to such constitutions. 
Hence Hegel gave the political preference to Protestantism, 
because it inculcates freedom of thought and of conscience. 
The Roman Catholic conscience is priest-bound, while the 
Protestant conscience harmonizes with the principle of free 
political life. 

" Patriotism is a subjective form of the political disposition 
of a people. The objective form is the external organism of 
the various public organs of the state, who think and will out 
loud for the whole social organism. The political constitu- 
tion is this external organization of the state and the process 
of its organic life in relation first to itself, and secondly to 
other states" (§ 271). 

It is not necessary, for our present purpose, to give even a 
resume of Hegel's exposition of the political state, as the or- 
ganized and publicly-expressed will of its people. Its articu- 
late form follows from the distinction of the universal, the 
particular, and the individual, and their combination in a con- 
crete and living unity. He declares that, as to form, that 
of a constitutional monarchy is the peculiar achievement of 
the modern world, emphasizing the constitutional and repre- 
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sentative elements as well as the monarchical one. We have 
essentially the same articulation of the three elements in our 
monarchical democracy, and England the same in her demo- 
cratic monarchy. He was specially favorable to the English 
form, in reference to which he uttered his well-known saying 
that the king was " but a dot upon the i." The King or the 
President may equally be the mouth-piece of the personality 
of the state, the crown, — or the necessary dot over the i, — of 
the whole moral organism of the state. What he says about 
laws as the express forms of the content of substantial free- 
dom, of the constitution as the express will of the people, of 
the function and moral temper of the officers in the whole 
department of civil (public) service, of suffrage being re- 
stricted to representatives of definite interests organized under 
the commonwealth, of freedom and equality, and of the double 
form and worth of public opinion, is admirable. So, too, is 
what he says as to (b) international polity. He recognized that 
any one national spirit is a limited one, that no one state can 
be the " terrestrial god," or realize the full nature of man as 
a political animal. Hence he turns to (c) universal history to 
find the law of the development of man as man. Here he 
gives his interpretation of the autobiography of humanity, 
whose individuals are nations, progressively and consciously 
realizing the idea of freedom, and entering upon their rightful 
heritage. It is thus throughout an ethical consideration of 
universal history, an ethical estimation of the course of man's 
thoughts and deeds, under Divine guidance, to the largest and 
most rational form of self-realization. 

Before noting the ethical principles in Hegel's " Philosophy 
of History," however, we may turn aside to reflect briefly 
upon the significance of Hegel's " Ethical World" {Sittlich- 
keii). It is not merely the customary but the vital union of 
ethos and pathos. The pathos as active emotion has external- 
ized itself in customs and institutions, but does not therefore 
cease to act. It continues to be the active element in the ob- 
servance of its own customs. This ethical world includes the 
national manners, customs, laws, and institutions in which the 
freedom and rationality of the communal spirit has embodied 
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itself. Family, state, school, church, social, scientific, and 
literary circles are all manifestations of this free spirit of man 
in its struggle for self-realization. They are the forms of sub- 
stantial freedom which exist in some degree in the lowest 
form of society. They are conventionally recognized forms 
of " the good" which alone enables one to specify the cate- 
gorical imperative. They are more : they are the self-speci- 
fications of the communal spirit seeking to be good, — the out- 
come of the Moralitat of the social soul, — the good or moral 
manners springing from its relative rationality and freedom. 
Conscience has had some might, and has, to some extent, 
formed and ruled the ethical world. It has had might enough 
to form decalogues in all the circles of social activity. The 
community has an insight or conviction, and organizes it into 
a law or an institution, and thus makes its free spirit substan- 
tial. The ethical will of any people is thus relatively self- 
realized. It thus enacts itself and specifies what its " common 
good" consists in. The individual asking what good he must 
do, finds here his first definite answer. He is not put to the 
impossible task of framing a morality for himself, but is born 
into the obligation of entering into, sustaining, and furthering 
the moral world into which he is born as a member. His 
private judgment must thus be based upon a public source 
and standard. Hence Hegel says, " The striving for a mo- 
rality of one's own is futile, and by its very nature impossible 
of attainment ; in regard to morality, the saying of the wisest 
man of antiquity is the only true one, — to be moral is to live 
in accordance with the moral traditions of one's country" 
(Hegel's " Werke," vol. i. p. 400). The Indian of any tribe 
is a more moral man for being a loyal tribal man than he 
would be if he ignored all tribal and domestic relations. No 
absolutely bad (sittenlos) man can exist. Such isolation would 
be instantaneous suicide. Homer thus ridiculed the idea of 
such a being or thing : 

" No tribe, nor state, nor home hath he." 

Even the babe in his cradle and Simon on his pillar and 
Crusoe on his island have their substantial worth through past 
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or present relation to a social tissue. No one any more than 
Hamlet creates his own duties. Every one is born into an 
objective ethical world. His only task is to realize himself 
by fulfilling these objective duties of his station. But does 
this not land us in a Chinese state of immobile conservatism ? 
Does this not imply that the customary is the ultimate, that 
the existing status of our ethical circle is identical with the 
ideal, or the " is" with the " ought to be" ? Certainly this is 
not the doctrine of Hegel as to the progressive consciousness 
and realization of freedom. Loyalty to conventional morality 
is only a prerequisite to reflective conscientiousness, which 
asks and strives after better forms of social self-realization. 
Hegel recognizes no finality in temporal institutions. He 
sets or sees the negative dialectic always and everywhere at 
work criticising, overturning, and reforming the ethical world 
in its progress into the absolute spirit, — the realm of art, 
religion, and philosophy, in which alone complete self-realiza- 
tion is possible to the human spirit. Here Hegel's doctrine 
of the development of " the moral Ideal" is in place. This 
has been thoroughly worked out for the individual in Green's 
" Prolegomena to Ethics," and for the race in Hegel's " Phi- 
losophy of History." For the individual, in the lowest stage 
of his social (and actual) life, there is a common good already 
realized, into whose inheritance he enters. Loyalty to this 
fosters conscientiousness which leads to reform. Progress, 
while an advance upon the customary morality, is not a pro- 
duct of mere private conscience, but is the outgrowth of the 
ideal embodied in the conventional forms, which come to be 
more and more fulfilled in higher forms and richer content. 
Finality means sterility in morals as well as in all other 
spheres. Hegel gives ample recognition of this element of 
conscientiousness, or principle of subjective freedom, an- 
nounced first by Socrates and given its infinite worth by 
Christ, so as to be really creative of the modern ethical world 
in distinction from that of the ancient, which mechanically 
subjugated the individual to the tyranny of his social environ- 
ment ("Philosophic des Rechts," § 124). His ethical world 
absorbs and demands the constant activity of this element of 
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conscientiousness, as the necessary dynamic in the progress 
of social man into the consciousness and realization of free- 
dom. In the course of its activity it passes through many 
phases, rational and irrational. He shows the course of its 
own dialectic in his " Phaenomenologie des Geistes," of which 
Dr. Harris has given an excellent expository resumt in his 
" Hegel's Logic." * 

In his " Philosophische Propaedeutic" (Werke, vol. xviii.) 
he defines ethics as "the science of the human will in relation 
of particular will to the universal 6r rational will" (§ 1). The 
individual acts or determines itself from within to actualize 
itself in some of the soliciting forms of action, and hence has 
responsibility (§ 8). Duty demands both elements, — the right 
deed and the right intention or disposition. Morality is con- 
cerned directly with intention, and demands that the specific 
deeds be done out of simple regard for duty (§ 33). This 
moral disposition is thus essential to his fulfilling his duties 
to himself, his family, the state, and society (§ 40). It is this 
subjective element of intention in the performance of these 
duties that constitutes " virtue!' Hegel wrote his " Rechts 
Philosophic" when this doctrine of subjective freedom was 
being pushed to the limits of anarchy in all realms of thought 
and practice. This doubtless made him emphasize more 
strongly the side of the objective content of all duty. The 
abstract freedom of the " Age of Reason" was producing 
revolt against all external authorities as a phase of " private 
judgment." He recognized the Aufklaerung as a subjective 
reaction in the realm of ethical institutions. In his " Phae- 
nomenologie" he traces the course of the individual obeying 
implicitly prescribed forms till blind obedience becomes open- 
eyed insight into their rationality. But these laws being found 
to be rational and self-imposed, the individual claims that his 

* Professor F. H. Bradley has also, I believe, given a thoroughly unique ex- 
position of this in his " Ethical Studies," which, however, is. unfortunately of 
avail only to the few who happen to possess a copy of this " out of print" book. 
Many would gladly buy, borrow, or even steal this desirable volume. I never 
succeeded in more than stealing a hasty reading of it some years ago. It ought 
to be reprinted. 
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reason is competent to criticise all laws and to formulate new 
ones. This leads rapidly to a revolt against established insti- 
tutions and codes and culminates in a reign of distrust and 
terror. This is more fully brought out in the latter part of 
his " Philosophy of History." Hence Hegel emphasized 
the suicidal nature of this revolt, and proclaimed anew the 
living way of self-realization through the established ethi- 
cal institution of state and church. He still maintained the 
subjective element in his conservative emphasis upon the es- 
tablished moral order. There must be a consciousness that 
the common good is one's own good and a cordial recognition 
of the customary as the relatively rational to which one vol- 
untarily conforms. To know and do those things which the 
social community of which he is a member demands must be 
done from insight into their value as self-realizing activities. 
He must transmute the customary into the personal, making 
out of this raw material the elements of his own formed will 
or character. He must interpret his social environment so as 
to create his imperative ideal. This reflective appreciation of 
objective forms of morality is necessary to make them a moral 
person's own duties. They really become his duties, in the 
highest sense, through this personal recognition and adoption 
of them as forms of self-realization. Absolute inwardness, 
making the merely objective subjective and personal, is the 
very essence of the Reformation principle, the proclamation 
of which was the unfurling of the final banner of free spirit. 
Hegel insists upon this with utmost emphasis in his " Philoso- 
phy of History"- (p. 433). In social, political, and religious 
relations this private conscience is ultimate. The acquiescence 
in any established order must be ex animo and intelligent in 
order to be moral. The disposition or moral temper can alone 
maintain the sovereignty of any ethical institution (" Philoso- 
phy Of History," p. 468). Conscious effort to realize one's 
own conception of good he held to be a higher stage of moral 
temper than blind conformity to any customs, however good. 
Only one's own conceptions must be rooted and grounded in 
and formed out of the social conceptions about him. That is, 
private judgment is ultimate, but its content is of worth only 
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as it has been universalized beyond all merely subjective con- 
ceits. The individual's moral ideal is to be developed out of 
existing moral realities. 

In his " Philosophy of History" he shows how the succes- 
sive ethical institutions and ideals are developed for man uni- 
versal, through nations as individuals. In the progress of 
man into the consciousness and realization of substantial free- 
dom, the drama of self-education under divine teaching pro- 
ceeds by fixed steps. The Oriental nations knew that one — 
the despot — was free. In Greece and Rome individualities 
are developed, and some become conscious of their freedom. 
Finally, with the Germanic world, under the inspiration of a 
reformed Christianity, maturity is reached, and it is known 
that all men (man as man) are free. Throughout this drama 
of history there is, however, the guiding hand of Providence. 
Nations may fret and toil and advance, rise, ripen, and rot, 
but the drama continues its teleological progress towards the 
attainment of the spiritual freedom of man in conscious God- 
sonship, because of the immanent Providence who always 
rules and transcends all the acts of the drama. Hegel sees one 
increasing purpose run through the ages because he sees 
God in history. Man proposes and God disposes, making 
even the wrath of man to praise him. His guidance is not 
arbitrary or artificial, but remains the unchanging condition 
of all human endeavor at self-realization. 

The visible result, the progressive realization of freedom by 
man, affords the " true theodicy, the justification of God in his- 
tory." Such is the triumphant conclusion of his " Philosophy 
of History." And this affords us an answer to a question that 
forces itself upon us in studying Hegel's ethics. Does he 
carry ethics up into the sphere of absolute spirit as he does 
art, religion, and philosophy; or does he leave them below 
in the objective world ? Are they merely " secular ethics," or 
does he give a metaphysic of ethics which enswathes, per- 
meates, and elevates them to the sphere of absolute spirit ? 
We answer no and yes. No / He did not formally treat of 
the science of absolute ethics (SittlicMeit). He did not for- 
mally develop the science of the metaphysic of ethics. He 
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did not formally carry it over into the realm of absolute spirit 
along with art, religion, and philosophy. But neither did he 
ever proclaim any form of ethical- life as ultimate. No state 
ever exhausted the ethical capacity of man. Universal history, 
too, is seen to be an ever-tending and never-ending process 
towards the perfection of man. To know and to be himself 
is the constant endeavor of man that Hegel traces in his 
" Philosophy of History." But note that it is never man apart 
from God that makes any progress. The all-animating cause 
of progress is the immanent divine spirit, and every step for- 
ward is really possible only through this Divine metaphysic 
of all knowing and doing. Yes ! Hegel throughout all his 
works is laboring to bring this Divine metaphysics to men's 
conscious recognition, in which alone, he maintains, can men 
and states find their proper realization (" Philosophic des 
Rechts," § 360). 

In his " Phsenomenologie," Hegel makes the transition from 
ethics to religion through the act of forgiveness of the wicked. 
This negation of a negation is the mind's majestic act in as- 
cending from the sphere of the finite and relative to its native 
home with absolute spirit. This is the sphere" of religion, 
where all the discords and failures of the ethical sphere are 
transcended and transmuted by the spirit's union with God. 
Thus the ethical consciousness rests upon and is possible only 
through its relation of dependence upon religion as its own 
higher form. Ethical man, in his most comprehensive and 
ripest earthly relations is not a little god by himself. Self- 
realization is impossible even in the widest ethical (Sittliche) 
institutions. Personality can only approximate realization in 
conscious relation with the Absolute Personality. Thus ethics, 
as the science of man, reaches its highest form in Christian 
ethics, — that is, in that form and spirit of life congruous with 
the Christian conception of man. " The measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ" is the norm of man's self-realization. 
The Christian " secularization of morals" means the realiza- 
tion of the kingdom of God on earth. Any lower view really 
dehumanizes man in abstracting him from all that is most 
essential and substantial. The new birth into Christ and his 
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kingdom is the absolutely essential condition of a normal 
ethical life on earth. To live aright one must love aright, for 
what one loves he lives. Hence Christian love is the all-com- 
prehensive activity, which is the condition of ethical life in 
the individual and society. In all ethical (Sittliche) spheres 
man is relatively realizing himself under the " disposing" of 
God, however, he himself may " propose." Thus we see 
Hegel finding a relative self-realization of man in the family, 
which is organic to a larger life in society. In the state the 
same process goes on, and transition is made to the larger life 
of self-realization in " universal history." But universal his- 
tory again is seen to manifest the inadequateness of attainment, 
and becomes organic to the perfect consummation of man in 
the discovery and adoption of the revealed will of God as the 
absolute standard of an ethical life, so that man becomes con- 
sciously a child of God and a co-worker with Him. This 
insight attained, the process begins of living anew and aright 
in all the established ethical institutions, of imbuing the 
secular with the divine, of secularizing the divine, of the 
maintenance of the kingdom of God on earth through 
domestic, social, civil, political, and religious institutions. 
The Christian banner is the final banner of free spirit, recog- 
nizing its own work in the so-called secular institutions which 
it creates and animates. All these Hegel declares to be 
" nothing else than religion manifesting itself in the relations 
of the actual world." " The Gospel in the Secular life" ex- 
presses in brief Hegel's ultimate conception of ethics. " The 
spirit finds the goal of its struggle, and its harmonization in 
that very sphere which it (as mediaeval ecclesiasticism) made 
the object of its resistance ; it finds that secular pursuits are a 
spiritual occupation" (" Philosophy of History," p. 369). 

That which vitalizes and moralizes each one of these secular 
spheres, that which is their constant presupposition and life — 
their metaphysic — is the life of God in the mind and heart 
of social man, guiding, luring, and impelling him on to self- 
realization in the sustaining environment of spiritual, substan- 
tial freedom, — the republic of God. Thus Hegel finds ethics 
to be not an abstract decalogue falling straight from heaven, 
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but rather a slowly-worked-out process of the heavenly in the 
earthly sphere. Limit of space precludes the giving of even 
a faint picture of the magnificent drama of this world-process 
as presented in Hegel's " Philosophy of History." Fortu- 
nately this work is well translated in " Bohn's Philosophical 
Library," and may be commended to the reader who desires 
to see these dry bones of his ethical system clad with all the 
beauty and vigor of incarnate, thinking will. 

J. Macbride Sterrett. 



A PALM OF PEACE FROM GERMAN SOIL. 

" And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks : nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more." 

Forty years ago the pen of a woman played a consider- 
able part in bringing about the abolition of slavery in America. 
If, as many of us to-day fervently wish, as some of us are 
sanguine enough to hope, the substitution of international 
courts of arbitration for the arbitrament of bloodshed be des- 
tined to form a main line of Western progress in the twentieth 
century, a woman's pen will again be entitled to count among 
the forces that have wrought the change. "The hour and 
the book" bids fair to apply to " Die Waffen nieder !"* as it 
applied to " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

Thinkers, moralists, reconstructers of the social fabric, 
science, industry, commerce, the irresistible logic of the 
salient facts of modern life, have all been hard at work on 
the task of weakening in " civilized" man the ingrained fight- 
ing impulses inherited from his rough-hewn forefathers. 
" Sappers and miners" of this kind may ply their mattocks 
long before the strokes begin perceptibly to tell. Of a sud- 
den there are signs that the old order is tottering. Its founda- 

* " Die Waffen nieder ! Eine Lebensgeschichte" (" Lay down your Arms ! 
The Story of a Life"), von Bertha von Suttner. 2 vols. E. Pierson, Dresden 
and Leipzig. 1891. 
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